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the room where he died. But this room seems not to be shown now. We saw
the armory, with the gun of Rob Roy, into the muzzle of which [181] I put my
finger, and found the bore very large; the beautifully wrought pistol of
Claverhouse, and a pair that belonged to Napoleon; the sword of Montrose,
which I grasped, and drew half out of the scabbard; and Queen Mary's iron
jewel-box, six or eight inches long, and two or three high, with a lid rounded
like that of a- trunk, and much corroded with rust. There is noi use in making
a catalogue of these curiosities. The feeling in visiting Abbotsford is not that
of awe; it is little more than going to a museum. I do abhor this mode of
making pilgrimage to the shrines of departed great men; there is certainly
something wrong in it, for it seldom or never produces (in me, at least,) the
right feeling. It is a queer truth, too, that a house is forever after spoiled and
ruined, as a house, by having been the abode of a great man. His spirit haunts
it, as it were, with a malevolent effect, and takes hearth and hall away from
the nominal possessors, giving all the world (because he had such intimate
relations with all) the right to enter there.

We had intended to go to Dryburgh Abbey; but as the weather more than
threatened rain, and my wife was suffering from her forced march toi Roslin,
we gave up the idea; so took the rail for Berwick at a little past one. On our
road, we passed several ruins in Scotland, and some [182] in England; one
old Castle, in particular, beautifully situated beside a deep-banked stream.
The road lies, for many miles, along the coast, affording a fine view of the
German Ocean, which was now blue, sunny, and breezy, the day having risen
out of its morning sulks. We waited an hour, or more at Berwick, and Julian
and I, after lunch, took a hasty walk into the town. It is a rough and rude-
looking assemblage of rather mean houses, some [of] which are thatched.
There seems to have been a wall about the town, at a former period, and we
passed through one of the gates. The view of the river Tweed here is very fine,
both above and below the railway bridge, and especially where it flows, a
broad tide, and between deep banks, into the Sea. Thence we went onward
along the coast, as I have said, pausing a few moments m smoky Newcastle,
and reaching Durham about eight Mock.

I wandered out in the dusk of the evening (the dusk comes on comparatively
early, as we draw southward) and found a beautiful and shadowy path, along
the river-side, skirting its high banks, up and adown which grow noble elms.
I could not well see, in that obscurity of twilight boughs, whither I was going,
or what was around me, but I judged that the castle or cathedral, or both, [183]
crowned the highest line of the shore, and that I was walking at the base of
their walls. There was a pair of lovers in front of me, and I passed two or
three or [sic] other tender couples. The walk appeared to go on interminably,
by the river side, through the same sweet shadow; but I turned aside, and
found niy way into the Cathedral close, beneath an ancient archway, whence
emerging again, I inquired my way to the Waterloo Hotel, where we had put
up.